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ETHICAL ASPECTS OF INTERNATIONALISM. 1 

WILLIAM KELLEY "WEIGHT. 

THE air continues to be full of projects for the prevention 
of future wars. All advocates of such plans are con- 
vinced that some closer union of nations is requisite, for 
the future, than in the past has been effected through the 
imperfect co-operation of the "concert of Europe" under 
the leadership of the "great powers," for the maintenance 
of the "balance of power," President Wilson insists that 
within the program of the world's peace must be included 
"a general association of nations ... for the pur- 
pose of affording mutual guarantees of political indepen- 
dence and territorial integrity to great and small states 
alike"; 2 while Mr. Lloyd-George seems to go somewhat 
further in saying that one of the "three conditions of a just 
and lasting peace" for which the British are fighting is 
"the creation of an international organization to limit 
armaments and diminish the probability of war." 3 It 
seems now to be generally assumed, with the Hague court 
as a precedent, that some sort of court or tribunal will ad- 
judicate disputes between nations, and that a league of 
national governments will enforce its decisions through 
military and naval power. What President Eliot said 
of Europe three years ago perhaps most of us to-day would 
agree is true of the world as a whole, now that a general 
European war had been seen to involve all the continents 
of the earth: "There can be no secure peace in Europe until 
a federation of the European states is established, capable 
of making public contracts intended to be kept, and backed 
by an overwhelming international force subject to the order 

1 An earlier draft of this paper was read at a session of the American Philo- 
sophical Association at Princeton last December. In revision the writer has 
tried to make his main thesis clearer by adapting his exposition to the general 
drift of thought that prevailed there, as well as to the course of current events. 

2 Address to Congress, January 8, 1918. 

3 Address delivered on January 5, 1918. 
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of an international tribunal." * Some proposals go further 
yet, and include boards of conciliation for the settlement 
of misunderstandings and non-justiciable disputes, while 
sometimes an international legislature is also proposed. 
All would probably agree that the ultimate ideal would be 
a complete international government, with full executive, 
legislative, and judicial functions, that would include within 
its scope the furtherance of all common interests that could 
not so well be conserved by national governments. Pro- 
posals for the immediate future go as far in the direction 
of this ultimate goal as is now thought to be practicable. 
However modest or however radical, all such proposals 
contemplate some kind of league or federation of nations 
that will afford a larger international justice; and it is 
usually recognized that this justice may at times, at least 
at first, have to be enforced upon a recalcitrant nation by 
military and naval power. To recognize this last implies 
that the federation must stand for lofty moral ideals that 
will so completely win the devotion of individual human 
citizens of all nations within the league that they will joy- 
fully support it in times of peril, and even be willing to lay 
down their lives in its defence if necessary. In other words, 
the federation, no matter how limited or how extensive its 
scope, will require for its support sanctions similar to those 
now possessed by national governments. 

It will be the chief business of this paper to consider what 
moral values must be included within the conception of 
such a federation, or association, or organization, or league* 
or alliance, — call it what one will — in order to induce men 
first to bring it into existence and afterwards to give it 
their loyal support. Other ethical and psychological con- 
siderations bearing on this problem will also be noticed. 

One of the favorite arguments used to show the feasi- 
bility of an international justice enforced by a federation 
is to point out the manner in which local group morality 
has gradually given place to national law and justice. All 
disputes of any moment have passed within the jurisdiction 

4 C. W. Eliot, " The Road Toward Peace," p. 160. 
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of law courts, and no place has been left for private ven- 
geance, blood feuds and duels. While law and justice 
have thus developed intensively, they have also developed 
extensively. Small local communities have united with 
one another into large nations, so that the individual citi- 
zens of each local community have justice assured to them 
throughout the entire land, while the rights of local gov- 
ernments are similarly made secure. It is merely necessary, 
it is urged, to carry this evolution a single step further in 
order to form an international federation. The argument, 
as thus far stated, appears to be sound. But those who ad- 
vance it often seem to labor under the delusions of the 
"social contract" theory. For they go on to assume that 
to bring an international federation or league into existence 
and to assure its permanence, all that would be needful 
would be for representatives from the present national 
governments to assemble, and to draw up a set of treaties 
as a result of mutual bargaining, much in the manner that 
consolidations and gentlemen's agreements are formed in 
the modern business world. Past social evolution has gone 
on in no such simple and rationalistic fashion as this. 

In the past, durable peace has been effected through the 
union of previously conflicting groups in one of two ways. 
(1) In the majority of cases, a union has first been achieved 
through forcible conquest, and later a sentiment favorable 
to the established order has come to the permanent support 
of the union. (2) In other instances, a strong sentiment was 
originally common to separate groups, and later led them 
voluntarily to seek organic union. In any event the per- 
manent psychological support of union was a sentiment. 
The difference is one of priority: either force came first, 
and, wisely used, was successful in evoking a sentiment; 
or the sentiment came first, and later embodied itself in 
institutions. 

The first type of union mentioned, the outcome of wars 
and conquests, has been very common. One group or 
nation conquered its neighbors and made them subject to 
its law. Later, this force became transmuted into moral 
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authority. This has happened again and again in the sav- 
age world and among historical civilizations. The Romans 
began by forcing the nations of the ancient world to sub- 
mit to them, and, as their rule became more just, it gained 
universal respect, and the subjugated nations learned to ap- 
preciate the blessings of the pax Romana. Ultimately 
they were permitted to share in what remained of Roman 
citizenship. In a similar way large portions of the human 
race, including even the recently conquered Boers, have 
come to respect a pax Brittanica, and to be loyal to British 
rule. Our own government of the Philippines is another 
instance. ' Beginning with force, it has been considerate 
and just, and we hope that it has won the respect, if not 
yet the affection, of the native population. In a more 
brutal manner, and with less though considerable success 
{as German solidity in the present war testifies), Bismarck 
effected through blood and iron the federal union of the 
present German empire under Prussian domination. 

An international federation effected through force of 
this character could at the present time be brought about 
only though a complete German victory in this, and per- 
haps several future wars. A frank pan-German might 
urge upon us the desirability of such an outcome in words 
like these: "You really ought to allow the marvellously 
organized Prussian military power to conquer the world 
and impart to all nations the blessings of a pax Germanica. 
With Prussians and their allies in mastery of the world, 
all other nations of course would be disarmed, and there 
could be no more wars. The Kaiser's law and the Kaiser's 
peace would then bring happiness to all nations, and the 
hymn of the angels, the Gloria in Excelsis, would become a 
reality. German physical might would be exercised as a 
just moral authority. The Imperial Supreme Court at 
Leipzig would render justice to the entire earth; and, as 
Roman jurists made real in actual law the conception of 
a universal Logos of which Stoic philosophers had been 
dreaming, so would German judges interpret and the 
Kaiser would put into actual force the international law 
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of the future. If not you, at least your descendants, 
properly educated in Prussianized schools, would learn 
to recognize and to revere the divine Idea manifest in the 
Teutonic government of the world." 

It is hardly necessary to reply to our pan-Germanist. 
Like his compatriots who tried to win our sympathy for 
Germany three years ago and only succeeded in relieving 
us of our last doubts as to the complete justice of the En- 
tente cause, he would fail to comprehend our point of view, 
and he would marvel at our perverse stupidity in not being 
convinced by his arguments. 

Since, therefore, we should not desire an international 
federation effected in the first instance by force, only the 
second alternative lies open to us. A strong sentiment for 
an international federation must be developed among the 
existing nations of the world that will lead them into a 
voluntary union. Federations of this kind, though rarer, 
have come into existence in stages of development as di- 
verse as those represented by the League of the Iroquois 
and our own United States of America. The prerequisite 
to such a federation, if it is to be more durable than a 
temporary coalition, is, that some deep tie must bind to- 
gether the federated groups or states. On one plane of 
development the connecting tie might be totemism, with 
all its sacred meaning and mystery to the savage mind; 
and on a higher plane it might be a common language and 
traditions, and the fresh memory of a heroic struggle for 
liberty against a tyrannical mother country. Perhaps we 
may hope that after the present war the memory of a united 
struggle to make the world safe for democracy will furnish 
the basis for the ultimate development of such a sentiment. 

In order to convince every one of its desirability, the 
common good to be achieved through internationalism 
would need to be comprehensive, and to embody a wealth 
of human values. It is doubtful whether it would suffice, 
even for a beginning, to make the bond of union between 
nations consist merely of a sort of international law 
court to settle disputes and so to prevent wars. The de- 
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cisions of such a court would have to be enforced by a league 
of nations. It would be hard to induce citizens of demo- 
cratic states to lay down their lives to enforce the decisions 
of a bench of black-gowned judges upon abstract points 
of international law. The league would be surer of the 
loyal support of citizens if it were known to be affirming 
the rights of every nation, and of every individual in every 
nation, to larger and fuller lives of freedom and opportunity 
in a variety of directions. It would need to be clear, as 
a minimum, that through its membership in the league or 
federation every mature nation would be assured autonomy, 
the inviolability of its territory, and the respect of every other 
nation for its rights according to international law. The 
federation would then be clearly seen not to be usurping 
but to be making secure the rights now enjoyed by each 
individual nation. As an ultimate ideal, though not com- 
pletely attainable in the immediate future, the federation 
would affirm the rights of the citizens of every nation to 
travel, to reside, and to transact business in every other 
country upon the same terms as the native citizens. For- 
eign capitalists would not be permitted to exploit a back- 
ward country while pretending to develop it; and, on the 
other hand, their legitimate investments would obtain in- 
ternational protection. An internationalism that would 
thus render honest development of backward countries 
attractive to reputable capitalists, who seek fair but not 
speculative returns, would confer a boon upon creditor 
and debtor nations alike. Internationalism should pre- 
vent all banking and transportation companies from show- 
ing the least" favor to citizens of one country in preference 
to those of another. It should render impossible such 
things as "commercial wars" between countries, tariffs 
showing preferences for "most favored nations," and spe- 
cial privileges of any kind for citizens of a particular coun- 
try in the territory of another country. Ultimately all 
national tariff barriers should be wiped out altogether, 
though it may be long before this can be achieved. The 
principle of the "open door," which our government has 
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claimed for China, should at once apply to all countries, 
both those that are independent and those that are colonies. 

In numerous other ways, such as the promotion of scien- 
tific research, of the fine arts and humanities, and the dif- 
fusion of education, the international federation could carry 
on valuable projects too vast for individual nations to 
undertake. The conception of the international federation 
as formulated by its advocates should be made to include 
so many goods that every citizen of every country may 
be led to perceive its desirability, and to realize that if it 
were in existence the benefits that he would personally 
receive from it would be as numerous and as tangible as 
those that he now enjoys from his local and national gov- 
ernments. If possible, everyone should be brought to 
understand these possibilities during our lifetime. The 
sooner everyone comes to desire such an international fed- 
eration, the more quickly its advent will be hastened. 

It is to be emphasized that the federation as here con- 
ceived in no way would supplant or diminish the importance 
of existing national governments. On the contrary, it 
would be an effective instrument for assuring the well 
being and dignity of them. Through internationalism 
the legitimate aspirations of nationalism would be more 
fully achieved and fulfilled. Such a federation, once 
formed, would do much to raise the plane of national ethics. 
Each nation would have to respect the rights of other na- 
tions. National egotism and jingoism would appear ab- 
surd. Each nation would desire the esteem of other na- 
tions and be ashamed to break its plighted word, or to 
engage in a predatory imperialism at the expense of other 
nations. 

On the other hand, no nation could selfishly refuse to 
assume its share of the white man's burden. For one se- 
rious obstacle to the full realization of an internationalism 
in which each nation would have equal rights with all others, 
in regard to freedom of trade, travel, emigration and immi- 
gration, is that at the present time not all nations are upon 
an equal level of intelligence and culture. For instance, 
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a coolie immigration to our Pacific coast in unrestricted 
numbers at the present time, or in the near future, would 
be a disaster to the progress of civilization in this hemi- 
sphere. To make practicable the incorporation of princi- 
ples of equality in international law, like equality in intel- 
lectual and moral development must first have become an 
approximate fact. It is therefore the duty of the great 
nations to assume responsibility for the educational and 
economic development of backward portions of the earth, 
in order that the world can become prepared for an inter- 
nationalism based upon the principle of equal political, 
social, and economic opportunities for all men. In choos- 
ing to live to itself, and selfishly refusing to accept its re- 
sponsibilities, an anti-imperialistic nation might be guilty 
of a sin of omission only less culpable than the overt acts 
of an unscrupulously imperialistic nation that misused its 
opportunities for service in the advancement of humanity. 5 
In order to bring such a federation into existence and to 
assure its success and permanence it would not be enough 
for national governments and individual citizens to be- 
come intellectually convinced of its desirability for such 
reasons as have been mentioned. Still more would be 
necessary. The federation would require the support of 
a sentiment comparable to the patriotism now felt by the 
citizens for their respective nations. In the sense here 
intended, a "sentiment" is a permanent organization of 
instincts, emotions and other impulses about a definite 

6 Separate nations, in time no doubt, would be relieved of some duties that 
could better be performed by an international government, once the latter 
had achieved sufficient strength, stability, experience and general competence. 
E.g., the international federation, if it were now in existence and had won 
general confidence, might be able to relieve us of the risks and expense involved 
in maintaining the security of the Philippines, and a stable government in 
Cuba. It could, with less offence than we, intervene in Mexico, if it should 
ever become necessary, and perhaps without intervention it might be able to 
assist the Mexicans to develop their natural resources and to achieve a govern- 
ment that would be just alike to foreigners and to the various classes of the 
native population. Until the advent of such a time, however, each of the 
"great powers," including our own, must do what it can in an honorable way 
to promote the advance of civilization among its more backward neighbors. 
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object. Love is such a sentiment. Its core, I believe, con- 
sists in tenderness habitually felt for some definite object 
— a wife, a child, a parent are the instances that first occur 
to one. Love may also be felt for truth, liberty, justice, 
science, God. These last objects may appear to be ab- 
stractions to the outsider, but they are vivid and concrete 
realities to the holder of the sentiment, and he may be 
ready to sacrifice his life for one of them. Not only does he 
habitually feel tenderness toward them, but he is angry 
when they are attacked, fearful when they are endangered, 
joyful when they prosper, self-satisfied when they are 
praised, ashamed when they deserve condemnation, and 
so on. The objects to which his stronger sentiments are 
attached are the greatest values in a person's life. Patriot- 
ism is such a sentiment; its core is a union of love and re- 
spect for one's nation and country. One loves and reveres 
his country — its people and its soil, its history and its ideals, 
its great heroes and its achievements, its songs and its flag. 

Can a sentiment analogous to patriotism be developed 
for an international federation not yet in existence so strong 
that the common will of mankind will bring it into being? 
Can men be taught to feel toward humanity emotions simi- 
lar to those which they now feel to those of their own kin 
and nation, so that they will desire some sort of organic 
union of the entire human race? A man upon whom I 
once urged the desirability of such consummation replied: 
"But you can't expect people to develop any particular 
affection for the solar system ! ' ' Well, perhaps many people 
to-day find it as difficult, almost, to feel emotion for the 
human race as for the solar system, and it will undoubtedly 
take a long time to foster and develop a sentimental love 
of humanity. But it is by no means impossible. 

To be sure we are still a long way from it. As yet we 
do not even possess an international flag (if we except the 
wholly undesirable red flag of anarchists and socialists), 
nor have we any really suitable international songs. We 
should choose an international flag, and accustom our- 
selves to display it together with our national flag upon all 
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public occasions. There should be international songs 
dedicated to humanity, and every child should be taught 
to sing them. A holiday once a year should be celebrated 
in honor of humanity, for the fostering of international 
sentiment. All nations should celebrate this holiday sim- 
ultaneously. One side of every coin should bear a de- 
sign of Humanity. The reverse side would be sufficient 
for the emblem of the particular nation. Statues of Human- 
ity should be familiar objects in all our large cities and pub- 
lic parks. Auguste Comte devised a calendar with each 
day in the year dedicated to the memory of some hero who 
has notably served humanity. It would be well to famil- 
iarize ourselves with such a calendar, and for the newpapers 
every morning to remind us whom the day commemorates. 
In every way possible concrete imagery must become as- 
sociated with internationalism, if the latter is to become the 
object of a deep sentiment. 6 

Two influences in the direction of internationalism and 
the recognition of humanity are familiar to all of us. What 
progress has thus far been made in the recognition of hu- 
manity has been largely due to them. I refer to religion 
and to socialism. 

All of the great spiritual religions have expanded beyond 
national and racial boundaries and have acknowledged a 
mission to all human beings. Christianity is a noteworthy 
instance. Its enthusiasm as a missionary religion and its 
emphasis upon the brotherhood of man are in evidence. 
So far as Christianity has failed in its attempted univer- 
salism, this has been due to several reasons, none of which 
is essential to its fundamental nature. In the case of Prot- 
estant and Eastern churches Christianity has been broken 
up into segments, none of which has stretched beyond 
national boundaries. It has therefore been easy for these 
confessions in times of national conflict to lapse into heno- 

6 International athletic and literary contests, like the ancient Olympic 
games, should come in time to attract general attention, and to make a uni- 
versal appeal. They would thus help to promote mutual respect and good 
will, and to provide "a moral equivalent for war" as a means for the expres- 
sion of national rivalries. 
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theism. The Church of Rome has remained international 
in its scope, but it has lost prestige through anti-clerical 
movements and for other reasons. In all of its forms organ- 
ized Christianity has been too closely identified with the 
interests of certain classes of society, either the middle 
classes or the aristocracy, and so it has failed to appreciate 
the struggles of the humbler classes for an economic jus- 
tice fundamental in their case to afford social and moral 
freedom and opportunity. Besides all this an "otherworld- 
liness" still persists to some extent, and there is too much 
absorption in church activities of little ethical worth, and 
not enough attention to social and moral values of greater 
moment for the world in which we are living. The remedy 
for this "otherworldliness" would be found, if Christian 
workers would study sympathetically the "religion of hu- 
manity" of Auguste Comte, and adopt his enthusiasm for 
humanity, as it is and may become in this world. And for 
organized Christianity to eliminate all the defects I have 
mentioned it would merely need to concern itself with the 
problems of our time in the spirit of complete devotion to 
humanity shown by Jesus Christ in his time. And, not- 
withstanding all its limitations in the past, Christianity 
in all of its branches seems to me to deserve the credit for 
having done more than any other single agency to incul- 
cate in men a sentiment for humanity. We may expect 
this to continue to be true of it in the future. 

The other noteworthy influence in the direction of in- 
ternationalism that requires to be noticed is socialism. It, 
too, has spread beyond national boundaries and linked men 
of different countries with common aspirations. It has 
even had an international flag and international songs. 
Its failures seem to me to have been chiefly two. First, 
it has identified itself too exclusively with a single class, 
the proletariat. It has often preached a "class war" 
against the rest of humanity. Its ideal has not been con- 
crete and inclusive. In the second place, and as a conse- 
quence, socialistic internationalism has been thought to be 
antagonistic to national patriotism. It is to the credit of 
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the socialists that in the present war (with the deplorable 
exception of those in Russia) they have been patriotic, and 
have realized that, despite class conflicts, their fundamental 
loyalty is to a common good which they share with the 
other classes of their respective nations. 7 Socialists in the 
future will surely come to realize that the object of national 
socialism must be a synthesis of the goods of all classes 
within a nation, and that a genuine international socialism 
must in like manner be a synthesis of all national goods 
in a larger whole. Socialists will then find that their na- 
tional and international ideals are in complete agreement. 
They will then be able to be of substantial service in the 
promotion of the cause of internationalism as here con- 
ceived. 

The first step to the cultivation of international ideals 
and sentiments is to win the present war. During the 
progress of the war the consciousness of a common human- 
ity is developing in our minds and in those of our allies. In 
entering the conflict, as we have done, not to secure an ad- 
vantage for our nation at the expense of other nations, but 
for the sake of a common good in which all nations will 
share, including our present enemies, we have been actuated 
by the type of motives that will ultimately bring a federation 
of nations into existence. 

Possibly I have not employed enough ethical terminology 
to make clear the relationship of the "humanity" and "in- 
ternationalism" I have been preaching to systems of moral 
philosophy. In the spirit of Kant's maxim it has been 
claimed that humanity, whether embodied in nations or in 
individual citizens, is always to be treated as an end in it- 
self. The international federation would be an attempt 
to make Kant's "kingdom of ends" in some measure an 
actuality in the affairs of nations. The point of view sets 
forth what Hegelians call a "concrete universal" in that 

7 In the case of the Germans, a more enlightened socialism would have per- 
ceived that the national interest is opposed to the circle about the Kaiser that 
has misled the nation and precipitated the war. If they only could have seen 
this, German socialists could have remained true patriots and yet opposed the 
war. But, as it is, they deserve credit for patriotism as they have understood it. 
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it insists that the sentiment for humanity must be a syn- 
thesis of national patriotisms, and not an abstraction from 
them. In this respect it is in direct antithesis to the thin- 
blooded cosmopolitanism (common in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and still extant) that deprecates national loyalties, and 
fails to realize that only true patriots are capable of ac- 
quiring the larger patriotism implied in deep devotion to 
a federated humanity. The adaptations from Hobhouse, 
McDougall, and Shand, are, I trust, obvious. 8 It will 
also be apparent that an attempt has been made to view 
the moral consciousness of "humanity" as a union of reason 
and emotion in a sentiment, 9 so that the doctrine mediates 
between a rationalistic ethics and an ethics based upon im- 
pulse and emotion. 

William Kelley Wright. 
Dartmouth College. 

8 L. T. Hobhouse, "Morals in Evolution"; William McDougall, "An In- 
troduction to Social Psychology"; Alexander F. Shand, "Foundations of Char- 
acter." 

* In opposition to writers of the type of Canon Rashdall. Cf . the author's 
paper "Conscience as Reason [and as Emotion," Philosophical Review, vol. 
xxv, pp. 676-691. 



